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THE ENGRAVING. 

NAZARETH, NORTHAMPTON COUNTY, PENN. 
Nazareth isa pleasantlittie village situated about 
midway between Philadelphia and Wilkesbarre, 
contains about four hundred inhabitants, chief- 
ly of the Society of United Brethren or Mora- 
vians. The tractofland on which it now stands, 
and which at first contained about 5000 e~. es, 
was originally purchased by the Rev. Mr. Whit- 
Geldy whu woumtuced the erection on it of a 
large stone house,in which he intended to open 
a school; but finding himself obliged to abandon 
the undertaking, he sold the property about the 
year 1740 or 1741, to the United Brethren.— 
They continued the building, and although they 
had to combat with many difficulties, and were 
exposed to great danger from the Indians, by 
whom they were surrounded, completed it in 
two years. This house stands at a little dis- 
tance to the eastward from Nazareth; a row of 
bricks in the wall, shows how fur it had advanc- 
ed at the time when the purchase was made. 

‘The number of the first Moravian settlers was 
from time to time increased by fresh celonists 
from Europe; and by perseverance and indus- 
try they put themselves into a condition to main- 
tain their ground during the savage war which 
subsequently brokp gut. In a few years there 
were six settlements on this tract, but it was not 
until the yeaf1771 that the plan of Nagareth 
was made, and the town begun to be built. It 
NOW CONpists nf an inn, two stores, and about 
forty private dwelling houses, most of them sub- 
stantial and comfortable buildings of stone or 
brick, disposed in two regular streets crossing 
each other at right angles, with a square con- 
taining a small market and engine house in the 
centre. The inhabitants are supplied with wa- 
ter from two wells and a spring in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, whence it is conducted into the 
town and distributed along the streets in pipes. 
At convenient distances there are hydrants with 
faucets and spiggots,and in different places large 
cisterns, with pumps, to serve both for ordinary 
use and as reservoirs, from which water may be 
obtained in large quantities in case of emergency, 

The object of greatest interest at this place, 


‘is a public Seminary for young gentlemen.— 
~ Nazareth Hall, the building occupied by this in- 


stitution, is beautifully situated at the western 
extremity of the town, in front of a square skirt- 
ed with poplar trees. The edifice is of lime- 
stone, ninety feet in length and three stories in 
height. The lower story contains a chapel; in 
the remaining two are the dwelling, and class- 
rooms and dormitories of the pupils. On the 
top of the house there is a steeple with a town 
clock and boll,and a terrace extending the whole 


length of the roof, and commanding an exten- 
sive prospect, bounded on every side by moun- 
tains, at the distance of ten or twelve miles, em- 
bracing a view of the town of Nazareth, and of 
a section of country beautifully diversified by 
woodlands and farms, the latter of which the 
natural fertility of the soil, and the industry and 
agricultural skill of the Geriman farmer, have 
rendered highly productive. This building was 
erected about fifteen years before the town was 
laid out, and was designed in the first instance 
as a place of public worship for the Brethren 
dispersed over the tract of land owned by the 
Society,and as a residence for Couni Zinzendorf, 
the German nobleman who was chiefly imstru- 
mental in the formation of the Society, and who 
was expected to visit America a second time.— 
In the year 1759 a school of about ninety boys, 
sons of members of the Society, was removed 
from Bethlehem to this place, and occupied the 
upper part of the house, and in 1789 a public 
Seminary was opened, and the system of edu- 
cation still pursued, was adopted. The institu- 
tion is at present under the suptrintendance of 
the Rev. Mr. Herman. The number of pupils, 
including the day scholars, is about ninety,— 
These are divided, according to their proficien- 
cy, into six classes, and are instructed in as 
many different apartments by eight teachers,— 
There are about sixty boarders, sent here for 
their education from diffierent parts of the U. 
States, and some from the West Indies. They 
live, according to their age, in four rooms, with 
two teachers in each room, who, besides attend- 
ing to their instruction, alternately take the su- 
pervision of the scholars during those times of 
the day devoted to recreation and preparation 
for recitation. Connected with this institution 
is a small Theological Seminary of the Society, 
in which young men, having finished their stu- 
dies in the school, are fitted by a course of clas- 
sical and theological studies, to become efficient 
teachers, and subsequently to enter into the ser- 
vice of the Church. Ata short distance from 
the establishment, and on the brow of a hill, 
there isa garden, laid out in walks and terraces, 
shaded by trees of many different kinds, indige- 
nous and exotic; a beautiful spot, which nature 
and art have contributed to render a delightful 
retreat for the scholars, to inhabitants,and stran- 
gers, during the warm months of summer, 


Ira Allen Wyman and Betsy Carr Wyman, of 
Stockbridge, Vt. have advertised in the Wood- 
stock Observer, that they were married last Au. 
gust, but cannot live quietly together ; and caus 
tion all persons against harboring or trusting 
either on account of the other, 
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SELECT TALES. 


From Ackerman’s Forget Me Not, for 1831. 
A SEA STORY. 
BY THE ETTIRCK SHEPHERD. 

So lately as forty years ago, and upwards, for 
time out of mind, the woolen manufacturers of 
Scotland were principally supplied from the 
cottages and from the kitchens of the farmers. 
Over the whole of the lowland districts the 
muckle wheel was plied early and late. The 
old women carded, and the young ones spun; 
and a more graceful employment for a hand- 
fome young woman never existed, as she flew 
backward and forward over the floor. Many 
cottages depended solely on the sale of their 
arn for bread. ‘The goodman’s earnings were 
aid out into yarn; and for this commodity 
there was always a certain demaud and ready 
money ; for the country swarmed with yarn 
merchants, and among them there was a good 
deal of rivalry ; so that there was little dan- 
ger of the holder not making the most he could 
of it, 

Among other itinerants, was one John Rob- 
son, a very old man, buta great favorite with 
the wives. He had plenty of money, plenty 
of long prayers and graces, and plenty of long 
romantic stories and perils by land and by wa- 
ter; and with these advantages John contriv- 
ed to get the best bargains all over the coun- 
try, and was sure of a snug lodging when 
night overtook him. Among his stories, there 
was one which I heard him tell two or three 
times over, and which I remember very well, 
save that [ do not recollect the place from 
whence the vessel sailed on her voyage to the 
Clyde; but I think it was from some port in 
Spain. I shall tell it in John’s own words, or 
at least in his own peculiar way. 

“We were sailing and sailing as sweetly 
afore a gentle breeze as ever rippled the sea, 
when, ac morning after break o’ day, we saw 
something floating lightly o’er and o’er the 
waves, like a buoy; and when it was pointed 
out to the captain, he had some curiosity to 
see what it was, and made us luff to come up 
with it. And what was it but a boy, sitting 
erying ina wicker basket! We were terri- 
bly astonished how the creature was presarv- 


ed; for the basket was just Nke another bas-- 


ket; the water gaed through it as fast as it 
likit; but the lightness of it kept it afloat.-- 
We hauled in the poor object without a mo- 
ment’s delay, or the least hesitation, and then 
he cried for his creel, until we were obliged 
to bring it on board likewise. 

As soon as we got time to look at him, wo 
didna like hima unco weel. Ile was a creature 
about four feet lang, wi’ an auld withered face 
like a fairy, or some o’ the half earthly half 
hellish begs. We gae him different kinds 
©’ meat, and he eat it like mad, snd seemed 
hardly ever to be satisfied. He spoke very 
readily, and very prettily too, but it was not 
in a language that no ane o’ us could under- 
stand a word 0’; sae we could neither learn 
what he was nor wha he was. 

But I think he hadna been ten minutes a- 
board, when we heard a kind o’ crash in the 
rigging o’ the top-gallant, at the same time 
the ship gaearocklikeacradle. ‘Whatthe 
devil’s that!’ cried the captain. Every man 


declared his ignorance of the matter, for at 
that time we felt no difference of the breeze 
on deck, and saw not the slightest symptoms 
ofan approaching storm; and while we were 
all standing gazing to see if we could discern 
from whence the shock proceeded, we heard 
a kind of moaning in the shrouds, like the 
wind wi?’ a voice in it; and in a few minutes 
crash went the upper shrouds a second time, 
and then reel went the ship with double vie- 
lence. 

The captain was now terribly alarmed ata 
thing sae contrair to a’ that he had ever seen 
before ; however, he commanded us to reef 
with all expediticn, as there seemed a kicd o’ 
whirlwind descending on us. Never shall I 
forget that morning; tor without the least pre- 
lude or appearance of a storm, the wind came 
on us thud after thud, end ayo the lact the 
loudest, till we were soon in the middle o’ sic 
a turmoilas aeo’ manneversaw. ‘The wind 
daddit us, and cuffed us, whiles on the ac side 
and whiles on the other, till at one time [ 
really thought the ship was whirled up in the 
air. The beam wappin about backward and 
forward :—knocking a’ down that came before 
it: the rigging crashed, and the jib-sail went 
to tatters. All was utter confusion; and we 
were sometimes running in one direction, and 
instantly again in another. ‘The-waves o’ the 
gea werena rowing away before the gale wi’ 
full sweep, but they were boiling and clashing 
against each other. The thunder roared, the 
fire flashed, and the hailstones rattled; and 
there were we towering to the clouds, and 
then down with a dive into the channels o” 
the ocean. 

In short, as the hurricane had an unnatu- 
ral beginning, so there wasna ae natural thing 
in it, and it was the greatest miracle I ever 
saw how we escapit a’ wi’ life;—but why 
need I say that? for our time hadna been come 
nor the number o’ our days fulfilled. At 
leneth there comes an auld man astern and 
he says, “Captain M’ Nichol, it strikes me that 
there’s an Achan in the camp, a Jona on sbip- 
board; and it is bettes that he share the lot o° 
the prophet than that we should a’ perish.— 
Take an auld foggie’s word for it, captam, 
this is nae natural convulsion o’ the elements, 
and it is my confirmed opinion, that the crea- 
ture we took out o’ the weltering waves, sail- 
ing in a creel forsooth, is either a murderer, 
ora deil, or else at the very least a water 
kelpie.’ 

words gaed to the captain's heart, for 
as he held on with both hands, he spake nota 
word, but stared wildly round him. ‘There 
is no doubt that the whole o’ the circumstan- 
ces taken together struck him as having a 
most ominous appearance, but yet he was mair 
awis than I could hae expectit. At length he 
said, *‘ What the devil shall we do? As it is 
we must now go to the bottom in a few min- 
utes, or perhaps seconds, for the sea is like a 
boiling cauldron.’ 

‘ Just pop the imp overboard into hig native 
element,’ said the old man, ‘unless you wish 
every soul on board to parish. ‘There’s nae 
fear o’ him; he'll haud away over the waves 
like a toom barrel.’ 

‘It is a fearsome and a cowardly thing,” 
said I, ‘to throw a poor little fellow, whom 
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we caved from a watery grave already, into 
these merciless waves. Let us trust in Pro- 
vidence, and try to weather the gale. The 
Almighty can either save or destroy us, as 
it seemeth good to him: for, are not both the 
wind and waves under his control, and what 
influence can a poor object like that have up- 
on them 

‘The captain was puzzled how to act, for 
the confusion on board had stupified him, and 
from the commencement of the hurricane he 
appeared to be as scarcely himself. But at 
that moment there was a great hubbub before 
the mast, and a mixed body of marines and 
sailors came rushing abaft to the captain, cry- 
ing--‘ We have caught the devil, sir! we have 
caught the devil !—This little fellow here, sir 
is the devil.’ 

‘How, the devil? said the captain. 

‘Oh sir,’ said one, ‘he was running and 
jumping like a cat on all fours through the 
rigging in the midst of the fire of lightning, 
and screaming and laughing for joy.’ 

‘And please your honor,’ said another, ‘I 
seed him sitting like a monkey with a tail on 
the top-gallant mast; chuckling and making 
faces, and waving the storm to come on.’ 

‘ Over the side with him! over with him! 
over with him!’ shouted fifly voices at once! 
and in spite o’ my efforts and some others who 
opposed it, they bore him to the very gunnel, 
while the creature fought and jabbered in a 
way that utterly astounded them, making 
many of them to lie senseless on deck; and 
he kept repeating one word, ‘ batta, batta,’ or 
some such sound, until one said that he was 
calling for his basket. ‘ Bring him his basket 
and keep nothing belonging to him,’ cried the 
captain; and this was the only a2quiescence 
he manifested in the horrid alternative. As 
soon as the creature got hold of his large bas- 
kot ho hold by it like grim death, and over- 
board he and it were both plunged. The ship 
must have been running at a terrible speed, 
for Lonly saw him once with his creel gaun 
skreeving ower the rigging of a wave behind 
us, as swiftas the wind. Ile was then strug- 
gling with his basket; and when he reached 
the verge of the wave, he uttered a rending 
unearthly scream, dived into the gulph beyond 
and was seen no more. 

The people stood and gazed on oné another 
as if astonished at what they had done. But 
we had soon greater reason for astonishment, 
for in one minute after, the storm began to a- 
bate, and in five or six minutes morc it was 
as lovely an afternoon as it had been a morn- 
ing’; we saw all around us, and the main ocean 
appeared never to have been agitated. And 
what was more curious though not more won- 
derful, the rigging and sails, that during the 
height of the turmoil seemed to be tattered to 
pieces and flapping about our ears, we found 
all now standing in state and form ; so that the 
whole repairs did not take above two hours, 
when we again held on our course. But the 
strangest part of all was, it is true, that we 
were carried in a retrogade direction more 
than a hundred miles, which I never could be- 
heve although it was affirmed both by captain 
and,boatswain. I said, if such a thing had ta- 
ken place we must have been whirled up out 
of the sea and borne through the air, and that 


I once had a feeling of the sort as if it were. 
So superstitious are seamen, and so terrible 
were all the latent sparks inherent in their 
nature aroused that morning, that ere night 
it was talked of and believed through the 
whole ship, that wc had been heaved out of 
the sea, and borne a hundred miles through 
the air! 

Now, I ken, you are a’ thinking that auld 
John Robinson's story is dune,——and perhaps 
it’s mair than time it wore dune; but sae far 
frae that, it is little mair than beginning yet. 
For ye see the next morning, about the second 
watch, the man at the mast-head bawled out 
—‘A sail! a sail! Helm a lee, you lubber! 
—-ahoy !—-smack she goes!’ with some other 
incoherent exclamations of horror. All hur- 
ried before the mast, and Lieutenant Jones 
being on duty was there himself the very first; 
but, on perceiving nothing, he shouted to the 
look-out man, inquiring what was the matter. 
‘Weare struck, sir, there’s a sail down,’ was 
the reply. The lieutenant swore the man 
was raving, for there was no shock ; however, 
he put about ship, and lay-to. But all was 
quiet; there was neither voice heard nor 
wreck seen: and when the man was examin- 
ed he affirmed that he saw a light vessel com- 
ing full sail a-head on an angle of six, and 
that she ran her ledges right against our prow 
and went down—that he perceived one man 
on board and felt a slight shock. It was not- 
ed that Capt. M’Nichol looked wistful and 
pale, but all on board besides only laughed at 
the story. He was heard muttering to him- 
self——‘So then, it seems, we are not to get 
past this same latitude—this cursed spot!’ 

But, behold, about the break of day it be- 
came apparent that the ship was water logged. 
She ran deep before, refused the helm, and 
appeared to be fast sinking. All was now 
commotion and dismay; for the hold being 
searched, there was no water found, and the 
pumps were soon drawn dry. Then there 
was such heaving of sluffout of the forecastle, 
and such searching; but all to no purpose, the 
leak could not be found ; and in the meantime 
the ship continued to sink deeper and deeper; 
the crew became unmanageable, and had al- 
ready cut the fastenings of the long-boat, 
when one of the searchers set his head out of 
the forecastle, and cried, ‘O Lord! come an’ 
see what’s here!’ There was soon plenty to 
rush to the spot, and behold there lay the de- 
vil’s basket, the very individual machine, 
they lifted from the waves, with a wretched 
human being in it, and committed to the wa- 
ter again! And as the group stared upon one 
another in utter consternation, they were star- 
tled by an unearthly chatter of a laugh behind 
them, and on turning round, there was the 
creature itself sitting on a cask, with a coun- 
tenance of stern and fearless defiance. The 
whole of the crew now fled from the face of 
the creature; but it pointed always downward 
to the cask on which it was sitting, and made 
signs and motions, as if it wished to have the 
cask to itself, or have it examined. None, 
however, durst venture near it, but they be- 
gan to think, from its signs and its gestures, 
that it wanted a word of the captain. When 
they told him, he became like one beside him- 
self, and cried out to shoot it—to throw it 
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overboard ; and then to put out the long-boat 
and let him escape. Lieut. Jones and the 
boat-swain opposed this; and proilered to ac- 
company him to this strange visitant; as per- 
chance, it might be the means of saving his 
Majesty’s ship; and then, half by force, they 
led him away to the concealed corner where 
the wretch was sitting on its cask. Now this 
cask had never been seen by any o’ us before. 
It had been covered up with lumber and trunks 
ever so deep, in its corner, till uncovered that 
night in the search for a leak that existed not. 
The creature jabbered, and spoke, and pcint- 
ed to the cask, while his eyes had a strange 
gleam of exultation, and still it beckoned the 
captain to approach. When, at last, he was 
forced near it, it sprang from its seat, and 
whispered only one word, or rather a name, 
in his ear, and then again took its place on the 
cask, shaking his head at him in a menancing 
manner. 

The horror of the captain was now quite 
unspeakable. So much was he overwhelmed 
with terror, that his officers wondered how so 
brave a man could be so much aflected. He 
was completely in a state of derangement; 
and indeed, an indefinable terror and confusion 
reigned on board. The ship grovelled and 
and wallowed in the waves like an unweildly 
bulk, and the seamen and marines were run- 
ning about without order. Jones did all that 
a brave officer could to preserve subordination; 
for he ran about swearing terribly, belatoring 
some, and knocking down others. As for the 
captain, all hisorders were about the devil or 
the ghost as he now called it, which no one 
would face. ‘This new appellation was unfor- 
tunate. The sailors were not so much afraid 
to face the devil; they were brought up ina 
knowledge that he was their natural enemy, 
a cunning and dangerous one too, whom: it is 
their duty to contend with. But the idea of 
being haunted by a ghost had an implication 
that shook their very nerves. ‘The captain at 
first took shelter in the cabin; but the feeling 
of confinement shocked him, and terror lest 
the being should enter the companion door 
between him and the open air, and cut of his 
retreat, shook his nerves, and from thence he 
flew to the top of the round house, where, in 
a voice that trembled with agitation, he or- 
dered the boats to be put out, and the ship to 
be set on fire. ‘Over with the boats, over 
with the boats!’ now resounded from one part 
o’ the crew, and ‘No, no!’ froin another; and, 
in the midst o’ this confusion, out comes the 
ereature from the forecastle, carrying its cask 
and a hatchet, as if with the intent of having 
it broken up; and with its gloaming eyes fix- 
- ed steadily on the captain, it made straight 
towaids him. ‘The crew fled from before it, 
some into the shrouds, and some into one place 
and some into another; but the captain, with 
a maniac yell of the mast dreadiul horror, 
jumped on deck, threw himself overboard, and 
disappeared. 

‘The creature then uttered an eldrick laugh, 
flew to seek its basket, and with that in both 
hands, jumped overboard after our unfortunate 
captain. ‘The yawl was put out and manned 
by the boatswain and other two; but ere ever 
they could get free of the ship, those on board 
saw the demonnaic creature pick up Captain 


M’Nichol and drag nim into the infernal bas- 
ket, and away it went with the twain, like a 
blown up buoy befure the wind. We heard 
a few broken, short cries from the sufferer, 
aud that was all. They were soon out of sight, 
and never more seen or heard of either on sea 
or Jand, 

‘The moment that the captain and his per- 
secutor left the ship, she hove. She did not 
rise gradually to her former draught, but came 
at one spring, which I both saw and felt, and 
can therefore bear testimony to its truth.— 
But the most curious thing of all was this, to 
which I cannot attest, not understanding these 
things; but it seems that we were carried e 
great way south by the hurricane, and on the 
intervening day hiving been sailing ihe same 
ground over again, it so happened that this 
last catastrophe befel us on the very same spot 
with the first; and of this the captain was very 
likely well aware when he said, ‘So then, it 
seems, we are not to get past this latitude— 
this cursed spot!’ 

What had been transacted there on former 
days was only left toconjecture; and that alf 
may conjecture as well as any on board, f 
must tell you that as soon as we got our ves- 
sel again into sailing trim, the first thing that 
we did was to open the cask about which our 
hellish visitant had made so much ado. This 
was done on deck before a hundred witnesses, 
and all that it contained was the body of a 
young woman, which was disembowelled, cut 
in twain, and stuffed into a barrel of pickle. 
And it appeared further, that the young wo- 
man had been murdered by the cutting of her 
throat ; and this isall that I knew for certain. 
I did hear afterwards, but that was long after 
I came to Ayrshire, that Captain M’Nichol 
having had two handsome young foreigners 
aboard, who were coming to Liverpool, the 
young man disappeared, and it was certain 
the captain took possession of his mistress.-~ 
But as to whether this was her body, or not 
her body, I cannot tell. There is little doubt 
that some great and crying sin had been com- 
mitted at or near that spot on the high seas at 
which our captain meta fate soterrible. And 
it ought to be a warning tua’ you young folks 
wha hae the warld afore ye niver to du ony 
damning deed o’ wickedness in hopes that it 
will remain in darkness, If ye will but think 
o’ the chances that it has to light: and what 
shame and ruin would be attended thereon, it 
will amaist restrain ye, if ye be nae perfect 
slaves to your own Vicious inclinations. But 
at ony rate, ye may aye depend on this—that 
there is a day coming when every foul deed 
done in the flesh shall be laid open and expo~ 
sed to the derision of men and angels.” 


From the London Remembrance for 1831. 
LOVE’S RECOMPENSE. 


It was, then, in that beautiful Vale of Vire, 
some twenty years ago, that Francois Lor- 
mier went out to take his last May walk wita 
Mariette Duval, ere the relentless conscrip- 
tion called him from his happy home, his 
sweet valleys, and his early love. It wasa 


sad walk, as may well be imagined ; for tho’ 
the morning was bright, and nature, to her 
shame be it spoken, had put on her gayest 
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smiles as if to mock their sorrow, yet the 
sunshine of the scene could not find its way 
to their hearts—-and all seemed darkened and 
clouded around them. They talked a great 
deal, and they talked a long time; but far be 
it from me to their private conversa- 
tion. I would not, tor all the world—espe- 
cially as I know not one word about it—ex- 
cept, indeed, that Francois Lormier vowed 
the image of Mariette should remain with 
him forever—should inspire him in the battle, 
and cheer him in the sat ; and that Ma- 
riette protested that she would never marry 
any body except Francois Lormier, even if 
rich old Monsieur Latoussefort, the great 
Foulan, were to lay himself and fortune at 
her feet; and, in short, that-when his “seven 
long years were out,” Francois would find her 
still a spinster, and very muuch at his service. 

“But suppose I should lose a limb?” said 
Francois Lormier. ‘“ Well! and suppose you 
should—what has that to do with it !”’ replied 
Mariette. They parted—and first, to follow 
the lady. Mariette wept a great deal, but 
soon after got calm again, went about her or- 
dinary work, sang her song, danced at the 
village fete, talked with the talkers, laughed 
with the laughers, and won the hearts of all 
the youths in the place, by her unadorned and 
her native grace. But still she did not forget 
francois Lormier; and when any one came to 
ask her in marriage, the good dame, her mo- 
ther, referred them directly to Mariette, who 
had always her answer ready, and with a kind 
word and a gentle look sent them away refu- 
sed, but not offended. At length good old 
Monsieur Latoussefort presented himself, with 
all his money-bags, declaring that his only 
wish was to enrich his gentie Mariette ; but 
Mariette was steady, and so touchingly did 
she talk to him about poor Francois Lormier, 
that the old man went away with the tears in 
his eyes. Six months atterwards he died, 
when to the wonder of the whole place, he 
left his large fortune to Mariette Duval! In 
the meanwhile Francois joined the army, and 
from a light handsome conscript, he soon be- 
came a brave, steady soldier. Attached to 
the great Northern army, he underwent all 
the hardships of the campaigns in Poland and 
Russia, but still he never lost his cheerfulness, 
for the thought of Mariette kept his heart 
warm, aud even a Russian winter could not 
freeze him. 

All through that miserable retreat he made 
the best of every thing. As long as he had 
a good tender piece of saddle, he did not want 
e dinner; and when he met with a comforta- 
ble dead horse to creep into, he found board 
and lodging combined. His courage and his 
powers of endurance called upon him, from 
the first, the eyes of one whose best quality 
was the impartiality of his recompense.— 
Francois was rewarded as well as he could be 
rewarded ; but at length, in one of those un- 
fortunate battles by which Napoleon strove in 
vain to retrieve his fortune, the young soldier 
in the midst of his gallant daring was des- 
perately wounded inthe arm. Pass over the 
rest. Mutilated, sick, weary, and ragged, 
Francois approached his native valley, and, 
doubtful of his reception—for misery makes 
sad misanthropes—he sought the cottage of 
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Madame Duy "? The cottage was gone ; and 
on inquiring for Madame Duval, he was di- 
rected to a fine farm-house by the banks of 
the stream. He thought there must be some 
mistake, but yet he dragged his heavy limbs 
thithe .r, und knoced timi ily against the door. 

“ater!” cried the good humored voice of 
the old dame. Francois entered, and unbid- 
den, tottered to a cha.y. 

Madame Duval gazed on him for a mo- 
ment, and then rushing to the stairs called 
loudly, “ Come down Mariette, come down; 
here is Prancois returned!” Like lightning, 
Mariette darted down the stairs, saw the sol- 
dier’s old great coat, and flew towards it— 
stopped—gazed on his haggard face and emp- 
ty sleeve; and gasping, fixed her eyes upen 
his countenance. “I'was for a moment she 
gazed on him thus, in silence; but there was 
no forgetfulness, nor coldness, nor pride about 
her heart—there was sorrow, and joy, and 
love, and memory in her very glance. “O 
Francois, Francvis!” cried she, at length, 
casting her arms round his neck, “how thou 
hast suffered ?’’ As she did so, the ola great 
coat fell back, and on his breast appeared the 
golden cross of the legion of honor. ‘ No 
matter,” cried she, as she saw it, “ behold thy 
recompense!’ He pressed her fondly to his 
bosom. ‘ My recompense is here,” said he, 
“my recompense is here.” 


From Frieudship’s Onering, for 1§31. 
THE REJECTED. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

Not Kave me! Not love me! Oh, what have I said? 
Sure never was lover so strangely iisied ; 
Rejected! and just when f boped to be blest! 
You caw tbe inearnest! Lt must be a jest. 
Remember—remeniber how often I’ve knelt, 
Explicitly telling you all that [ felt; 
And taiked about poisou in acceiits so wild, 
So very like torture—you started— and smiled. 
Nothave me! Not love me! Oh, what have I done? 
All natural nourishinent did Lnotshun? 
My figure is wasted—imy spui's are Jost, 
Aud my eyes are deep sunk, like the eyes of a ghost. 
Remeimnber—remember—aye, madam, you must— 
Tone? was exceedingly stout and robust; 
I rode by your paltry, Lcame at your call, 
And nightly went with you to banquet and balt. 


Not have me! Not love me! Rejected: Refused : 
Sure was lover so strangely iil-used! 
Consider my presents, (1 dow't mean to boast)— 
But, madain, consider the money they cost! 


Remember you’vé worn them. and just can it be 

To take ail my trinkets, and then uot take me! 

Nay don’t throw them at me !— You'll bregk—do not start! 
Tdon’tinéan niy gifts—but you will break my heart! 


Not have me! Notlove me! Not go to the Chureh! 
Sure never was loverso Jeft in the lurch ; 

My brain is distracied, my feelings are hurt; 

Oh, madam, den't tempt me to call you a ftirt. 
Remember my letters, my passion they told, 

Yes, all sorts of letters—save letters of gold; 

T he amount Of my notes tloo—the notes that T penned, 
Not bank notes—no, truly I had none to send ! 


Not have me! not love me! And is it then true 

That opulent age is the lover for you ? 

*Gaiust Rivalry’s bloom | would strive—'tis too much 
To yield to the terrors of Kivalry’s crutch. 
Remember—remeinber I might call him out, 

But madam, vou are not worth fighting about: 

My sword = hall be stainless in blade and in hilt; 

I thought you a jewel! found you a jilt! 


To confute or to ridicule a husband with an ap- 
pareut superiority of knowledge or of wit, af- 
fords only the parade of triumph to a wife; it 
is to be strong where weakness is no reproach, 
and to conquer when it would not have been 
dishanorable to fly.— Adventurer, 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
A TRIP FROM PITTSBURGH 
TO PHILADELPHIA. 
CHAPTER FOURTH. 
It has been so long since I attempted putting 
my ideas on paper, that I allowed last week to 
slip by me before I had completed my fourth 
“chapter.” It is now finished and herewith en- 
closed. 

My next object ofcurivsity was the Water-works 
on the Schuylkill, about which I had heard and 
read so much, that I was led to believe it the 
eighth wonder of the world. I do not hazard 
the proposition that it is the eighth wonder, but 
I can safely state that my anticipations were 
more than realized. Some controversy has been 
earried on in the public prints with regard to 
who is entitled to the honor of suggesting the 
present plan. The names of Joseph S. Lewis, 
Esq. and of Mr. Graeff, the present superinten- 
dant, were mentioned to me as likely to divide 
the credit betweenthem. Let that be as it will, 
it is an honor quite equal, in my opinion, to 
gaining a victory over an insurgent army, and 
posterity will not be slow in awarding to merit 
its just praise. It is unquestionably the great- 
est benefit conferred on Philadelphia since the 
days of Penn, and will remain to posterity a 
noble monument of what can be done by mo- 
ney, when aided by science, foresight, and skill. 

The dam across the river is the handsomest I 
ever saw—perhaps the most remarkuble on rec- 
ord; affords a superabundant power for throw- 
ing the water to the top of the hill. How, most 
effectually and simply, to do this, was an impor- 
tant question. J1ow it has been accomplished, 
is and must long be the pride of your citizens 
and the admiration of strangers. Nearly all of 
the latter class who have not seen it, avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, and to the few who 
do not, [ would say,“ if you live in the farthest 
Missoari, return and retrieve your error.” The 
pumps are of the most simple yet effective kind, 
performing their duty without strain or noise— 
running in fact with the regularity of clock 
work, and almost as noiselessly. The mechan- 
ical arrangements are a complete triumph of 
science, while the tasteful, classical buildings, 
the jetting fountains, the fine noble basins, the 
arbors, the quay, and the whole arrangements, 
bespeak a taste far in advance of the age of our 
country. Such works do more to improve and 
eivilize a community than they are themselves 
aware, and the pride with which they are shewn 
to a visitor and commented on, is an honest and 
honorable one. Would that wéin the west had 
many such monunients to point to with pride, 
and what with some is better worth, to profit 
by. Though the expense has been considera- 
ble, it was capital most profitably invested. The 
expense of raising half a supply of water daily 
by steam, was enormous—now the whole ex- 
penso is ong dollar and fifty cents per dey, and 


a few coppers for the purchase of tallow to 
grease the works! One man superintends the 
work formerly performed by two enormous 
steam engines, six or eight men, and the con- 
sumption of wood enough to warm all the poor 
in the city during an inclement winter!! But 
the advantages of this mode of supply do not 
end here. Before the erection of these works, 
only the city proper, confined between Callow- 
hill and South Streets, was imperfectly sup- 
plied. Now a superabundance is poured through 
sixty miles of iron pipes, not only in the above 
district, but the benefit has béen extended ad- 
yantageously to both buyer and seller over the 
adjoining equally populous districts—the Nor- 
thern Liberties, Penn Township and Southwark. 
Kensington will no doubt soon put in for its 
benefits, and for an almost unlimited extension, 
the increase of cost to the city councils, who 
have done the work, will be as a gnat to a moun- 
tain. But I am about to qualify my praise by 
a little censure—or shall I call it advice? Man, 
when he is possessed of advantages, whether of 
property, location, or money, is bound to ¢istri- 
bute them—he is not to hoard his money, nor 
leave his land untilled, merely because it is his 
pleasure, if by doing otherwise he may benefit 
others, without impoverishing himself. That 
this is the present posture of affairs with the 
Councils of Philadelphia is evident, if my infor- 
mation be correct, which I see no reason to 
doubt, Fountains have ever been considered 
by those having it in their power to produce 
them, as conducive to health and cleanliness. 


That they are a great luxury no one can fora 
moment doubt, who has felt the power of our 
summer sun, reflected from ten million bricks, 
Rome in its prosperity had thousands of foun- 
tains, and hundreds of public baths. Why is 
Philadelphia without one or both of these ?— 
The President of your Councils has only, like 
Moses, to smite the rock, and a fountain will 
arise. He has but to put a superintendant over 
a bath house in every square, and every indi- 
vidual will enjoy the luxury of bathing for a 
sum per annum too small to be taken into the 
account of family expenses. But the baths 
might interfere with the private interests of 
three proprietors of baths—let it be told to the 
shame of the city that there are three! If 
for the sake of this flimsy argument, we pass 
by the project of baths in silence, where is the 
argument against cooling fountains? Expense 
cannot be urged, because private individuals 
have offered, nay solicited, to be allowed to con- 
struct them in their own vicinity at their own 
expense. The only argument [ heard urged, 
and I pressed the subject home to many of your 
influential citizens, is, that when it is done, it 
should be done splendidly—expensively. This 
is sheer nonsense—because the present genera- 
tion cannot get pound cake, shall they go with- 
out bread? Were I a Philadelphian, I would 
endeavor by every means in my power to ake 
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the next election turn upon fountains or no 
fountains, instead of political partizanship, 
which can have no beneficial effect, otherwise 
than to shew the strength or the weakness of 
the administration, Simple jets in the public 
squares, and at some prominent intersections of 
streets, would be very acceptable to the present 
generation; and if the next can profit by the 
works done by their fathers, let them erect im- 
perial fountains, and if they choose, rival in 
folly the spendthritt king of France, who ex- 
pended more on his fountains at Fontainbleu 
and Versailles, than your city has expended on 
its water works; and when the bauble was fin- 
ished, it was only a kingly plaything. Use your 
own influence, Mr. Editor, in stirring up the 
public mind—you will be ranked by the citizens 
as second only to the projectors of the water 
works, who left their werk half completed 
when they forgot the cooling jet and flowing 


streams, * 


* Our correspondent fairly makes us blush. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


The human mind, like the human body, with- 
out exercise, becomes enervated. It is like 
water, requiring motion to give it salubrity 
and beauty. <A rippling rivulet, however 
small, is more delightful than the most spa- 
cious pond that is stagnant and slugeish.—~ 
So it is with the mind; however feeble may 
be its efforts, and humble its productions, still 
it deserves and receives our approbation for 
using its energies and producing its propor- 
tion of thought. 

The faculties of the mind indicate, by their 
nature, that they were not intended to remain 
inert. Indeed their activity is the only posi- 
tive evidence of their existence. ‘The simple 
faculty of perception raises us nothing above 
the grade of brutes; for they, too, have an 
equal number of senses with us; but reason, 
memory, and imagination, make us great in- 
deed: for while these faculties are rich me- 
diums of happiness to ourselves, they may be 
subject to our guidance, and made auxiliary 
to the happiness of others. 

Consistent with duty and health, it is in- 
cumbent on every man to exert his mental 
energies to their fullest extent. Few know 
the powers of their minds until experimented, 
and it is well known that practice is sure to 
produce facility of execution, consequently 
the advancement cannot be calculated. 

There are motives, both selfish and social, 
for exerting our faculties, and recording the 
results. He who is learning to write clearly 
and methodically, is learning to reason logi- 
cally and promptly; for method always in- 
sures perfection and speed. ‘There are many 
minute beauties in composition, which can- 
not be known, except by those who practice it. 
The variety of combinations of words, unity 
of sentences, emphasis and cadences, strength 
and harmony, are not to be learned by sight. 
A knowledge of the meaning of words may 
soon be acquired, but the science of uniting 
them in such a manner as to express our 
thoughts with clearness and elegance, is only 
learned by practice. 

“True ease in writing comes from art, not chance.”* 


And in the practice of recording our thoughts, 


tions. Wereason by consecution; but not 
unfrequently we skip over a link to a more 
distant one, Which is sure to make our mean- 
ing confused and incomprehensible ; but wri- 
ting rectifies this error, for it mostly supplies 
the deficiency. Thus we are enabled to give 
both a fullness of feature, and a natural as- 
pect to our theme. 

But in this republic, and this era of news- 
papers, every man should be able to trans- 
cribe his opinion—he should be able to speak 
of his rights both as an individual and as a 
member of the community. Every actof go- 
vernment concerns him, and it is his preroga- 
tive to discuss it; nor should he be silent be- 
cause his sentiments may appear to want 
depth and greatness: no man knows what 
congeniality of thought he may find in the 
world; and as for the circulation of a thought, 
or the benefits it way dispense, they are un- 
accountable. OLIO, 


FOR THE ARIEL, 


TO THE EVENING STAR, 
WRITTEN IN FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY. 


Sweet Evening Star! thy placid light 
Seems soothing to my soul to-night ; 

As in Kentucky’s beauteous stream, 
Reflected shines thy pensive beam. 
Thou speak’st to me of joys long fled, 
Of dear friends numbered with the dead 
And thoughts of home and friends afar, 
Now haunt me, gentle Evening Star! 


Now silence keeps her watch profound, 
And hushed is every vagrant sound, 

So still, so void of breathing life, 

Of discord, and of bustling strife, 

1 almost fancy round me spread 

A slumbering city of the dead ; 

And thou, their guardian spirit, keep 
Thy watch o’er their undreaming sleep. 


But hark! what sounds come floating by ? 
Are they sweet evening’s dying sigh ? 
Yon river, as it rushing flows, 

While on its beauteous course it goes? 
Or Zephyr, as he plays along ? 

No! "tis the serenader’s song. 


How softly soothing is the sound! 

How sweet the music breathes around! 
Yon verdant hill takes up the strain, 

And softly sends it back again ; 

And oh! how sweet the soft sounds glide, 
Kentucky, o’er thy sparkling tide : 

But hushed is now the Minstrel’s strain— 
And list! he takes it up again ; 

And echoing hills and waters, bear 

The soft sounds to my listening ear, 

And mingling with the pale moon shine, 
Comes the sweet tune of “ Auld lang syne ;" 
Unto my throbbing heart how dear 

The notes that fall upon my ear. 


They waken thoughts of joys long fled, 

Of hours spent with the slumbering dead— 

Of friends who from me distant roam, 

And oh! they speak of “ Home, sweet home.” 

But hushed is the sweet pensive strain, 

And silence now resumes her reign ; 

My thoughts now spring from earth afar— 

Adieu, edieu, sweet Evening Star! 
SOPHIA. 


we are apt to give them a discipline, and ar- 
range them according to their natural rela- 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


THE TOWN TATLER. 
N oO e 4 e 


April 15, 1831. 
To Town Tarte: 
Sir—A few weeks since saw in one of your 
essays an account of the misfortunes which 
befel a young man from the country, who had 
been taken in and abused by sharpers. | im- 
mediately recollected that a near neighbor of 
mine had met with a young man under cir- 
cumstances very similar to those described in 
the letter. As he had removed to the coun- 
try a few weeks since, [ was induced to write 
to him on the subject, for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether my suspicions were cor- 
rect. The following, which [ have just re- 
ceived, is his reply; and considering it my 
duty, I lose no time in communicating it to 
you. I cannot but express my concurrence 
in the opinion which you will observe in my 
friend’s epistle, that such labors as you are 
now engaged in must have a tendency to cor- 
rect at least some of the evils with which all 
populous cities are infested, and in some mea- 
sure expose the snares which are every where 
spread out for the unwary. Yours, &c. 
A CONSTANT READER. 


M—— , Denaware, April 13, 1831. 
Dear B , Your letter, with the copy of 
the Bulletin, which [ have just received, has 
filled me with sorrow. The account which 
it gives of the poor fellow’s sufferings corres- 
ponds exactly with his statement to me, and 
there is no question but it is the same W**** 
who stopped at our house when we lived in 

Street. I found him one morning 
when I had started rather earlier than usual 
to my work, lying on the pavement near the 
State House, and it was on the steps in front 
of this building that he had been lying, and 
not a church, as he seems to have thought.— 
Jt was just getting light, and when I first 
went up to him I thought it was some drunk- 
en night brawler, but his appearance was so 
wretched, he was almost naked, and what few 
clothes he had left were so torn and drenched 
that I could not refuse to offer him some as- 
sistance. | got him on his feet, and though 
his face was sadly bruised, and his step falter- 
ing, I was soon satisfied that the poor fellow 
was not drunk. Ilis face was not flushed as 
with drinking, but had rather the ashy pale- 
ness of death, with an expression of deep, 
bitter anguish which I can never forget.— 
‘Though hardly conscious of existence, he was 
able to thank me for my attention, and indeed 
appeared so grateful that I concluded on ta- 
king him immediately home with me, though 
I knew we could but poorly accommodate him. 
He remained at our house, in ag almost deli- 
rious state, until we removed to the country, 
previous to which he got a situation on board 
some vessel bound to the West Indies; as he 
said he never could return to the home he 
had disgraced, or look upon those whose ten- 
der affection had been so basely reqnited. I 
fear he will be unable to endure the fatigue 
and hardship of the voyage which his delicate 
health and dejected looking spirits so poorly 
fit him to encounter. When we parted on the 


wharf, his voice was choked with grief, and 
as I pressed his hand in mine, a flood of tears 
gushed from his eyes. And it was not to be 
wondered at. To leave his friends—to turn 
his back on all he loved, and flee like a guil- 
ty culprit, without even the slightest hope 
that he should ever return, and that he bore 
with hima blighted name, were all sufficient 
to unman the stoutest heart. I am sure my 
own Was heavily oppressed. 


{t was a very surprising incident that, im- 
mediately after leaving the wharf, I should 
pass in the street a notorious gambler, and 
who, Ihave reason to believe,was one of that 
very gang who pilfered and ruined poor 
were, | have often had him pointed out to 
me, and cannot think it at all surprising that 
he should so well have succeeded in destroy- 
ing his victim. He has every appearance of 
a gentlemen, dresses well, is easy and afla- 
ble in his deportment, and usually passes for 
amerchant. ‘The more effectually to sustain 
that character, he frequents the Insurance Of- 
fices on some trivial pretence, or may be seen 
loitering about the wharves, and sometimes 
ventures to mingle among the merchants who 
congregate about the pavement and steps of 
the Coffee House. He is an artful, accom- 
plished villain. But unfortunably he is not 
alone. He is one of a gang who make it their 
business to prowl about the public hotels and 
places where strangers are likely to be found, 
with a view of making acquaintances. This 
their gentlemanly exterior and manners ena- 
bles them readily to do, and furnished as they 
always are, with all news of interest, and fa- 
miliar with the names of our eminent citi- 
zens, they generally succeed in making a fa- 
vorable impression. Wherever they succeed 
in securing a victim, he is invited to visit them 
at their dwellings, or go to the theatre. If 
the invitation is accepted, the stranger is 
conducted under some pretence to a notorious 
hell in ———— Alley, where scenes are every 
night enacted, which, were they related, 
would appear almost incredible. I once 
watched by the sick bed of one whose latter 
life had almost wholly been spent among 
those sharpers. He communicated many in- 
cidents to me of a thrilling nature, and after- 
wards, on his recovery, took me to see one of 
the houses. 

On the first appearance of a new face, ev- 
ery stratagem is resorted to to create false 
impressions. One of the most wicked and 
certain means of securing the victim whom 
they have reason to believe will reward their 
pains, is to ply him with a liquor, sparkling 
and clear as chrystal, and most refreshing and 
pleasant to the taste, but into which some 
drug is infused that soon creates a thirst for 
more, accompanied by an exhiliration of spir- 
its that renders the drinker a fit subject for 
fraud, and has been frequently known, in fact, 
to end in delirium. It was this, no doubt, 
which bereft W**** of his senses, and led 
him to do that which in his sober moments his 
noble spirit was incapable of even contempla- 
ting without horror. This is only a prelimi- 
nary step. What usually follows I shall not 
pretend to describe. I only hope the author 
of the Town Tatler will visit Alley, 
or find some means of investigating and ex- 
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posing the interior of that establishment, 
which, not without truth, is termed a hell.— 
It is so to all intents and purposes; and unfor- 
tunately there are many more such in this good 
city; far more than its honest citizens imag- 
ine suspect. I may hereafter find leisure 
from my laborious pursuits to give him some 
hints which will materially aid him in his un- 
dertaking. I hope he will persevere, not only 
in ferretting out the gambling gentry, but al- 
£0 in bringing to light many other of the vil- 
lainous practices which are pursued with im- 
punity, too frequently because there is none 
to keep a watchful eye over and expose their 
deeds to public scrutiny. I am convinced 
such characters stand more in dread of expo- 
sure than is generally imagined; and while 
such expositions cannot fail of having a salu- 
tary tendency on the guilty themselves, they 
will serve to put otherson their guard. Had 
poor W**** been blessed with a friendly mon- 
itor when he first reached the city, how much 
of bitter anguish might have been saved to 
him, and what a load of misery prevented 
from settling on the fair hopes of those who 
now look in vain for his return. 

The ways of the city are many, and bad 
men are constantly on the look out to beguile 
and deceive the unsuspecting. He who holds 
a light to the stranger’s path, and succeeds in 
saving one being from destruction, confers a 
service which the just and good will appreci- 
ate. All cities are more or less subject to 
such vices; it isa natural, perhaps inevitable 
consequence of a dense population, yet I am 
gratified in believing that yours has much less 
to reproach itself with, than perhaps any oth- 
er in existence; still there is enough, and al- 
ways must be, to require all the correcting 
influence of the Press. J. L. B. 


The Pennsylvania Fire Company have com- 
plimented their late President, Richarp Price, 
Esq. voting to him a splendid silver vase, the 
manufacture of which was entrusted to Mr. T. 
Fietcuer, in Chesnut street above Fourth. It 
is a large Erruscan Vase, the pedestal sur- 
mounted by a shaft in the form of a Fire Puive, 
on which rests the body of the vessel, the lower 
part of which is ornamented with large oak 
leaves, in chased work; on the side of the fire 
plug isan Arracumenr, and a beautifully form- 
ed silver Hose ascends spirally to the centre of 
the body of the vase, which it twice horizontally 
encircles, and then extends to the handle, which 
is handsomely chased. On one side of the vase 
is a perfect delineation in relief of a Fire En- 
cine. The pannel on which it is placed is or- 
namented above with dolphins, and below with 
the Fireman’s implements, a spanner, torch, &c. 
On the opposite side is the following neat in- 
scription :—~ 

Presented 
BY THE MEMBERS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE COMPANY, 


TO 
RICHARD PRICE, ESQ. 
THEIR LATE PRESIDENT, 
December 8, 1830. 
The vase, so creditable to the deservings of 
the recipient, the liberality of the donors, and 
to the taste and ingenuity of the manufacturer, 


may be seen at Mr. Fletcher’s store, for a few 
days. 


A rich service of plate has been presented to 
Captain D. Wise, of the ship Eliza, by several 
insurance offices in the city, with the fellowing 
inscription :— 

Presented to 
CAPT. DANIEL WISE, 
OF THE SHIP ELIZA, 
B¥ THE PRESIDEN! AND DIRECTORS, 
IN BEHALF OF THE 
Stockholders of the Pennsylvania, Union, 
Atlantic, Phoenix and United States 
Insurance Offices of 
PHILADELPHIA. 
As a tribute of respect for his persevering and 
courageous conduct in saving his vessel, and fi- 
nally getting her into a port in safety, after hav- 
ing suffered a violent gale in the Bay of Biscay, 
which deprived the ship of her rudder 
and a great portion of her stern, 
DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP.” 

The plate, we understand, was manufactured 

by Mr. Edward Lownes, Chesnut street, 


James Summons, of Franklin County Ga., a 
carpenter has been arrested in Savannah, char- 
ged with forgery and uttering spurious coin.— 
He was discovered by one Baxter,a blacksmith, 
who suspected the use Summons intended a 
screw which he had ordered. He offered to 
join his plan, ascertained that he had made 240 
quarter dollars and five 10 eent pieces, of which 
he had passed 140. They were made of block 
tin principally, and were poor imitations. 

A beardless Blue-beard !—We find the follow- 
ing in a Maine paper, and stick it on file as a re- 
markable instance of expedition in affairs ma- 
trimonial:—* Married, in Wiscasset, Capt. John 
Hamilton to Mrs. Rebecca Coldy. The bride is 
not yet 20 years of age, has now a third husband, 
and has lived a widow for the last six weeks.” 

Not backward in coming “ Forward.”’—Oliver 
Forward offers himself, in a Buffalo paper, as 
a candidate for Justice of the Peace, at the en- 
suing election. 

The Legislature of Ohio, at its last session, 
passed a law prohibitory of the circulation with- 
in the limits of that State, of any foreign bills 
of a less amount than five dollars. 

The steamer Argo was to leave Detroit last 
month, on an excursion to the flats and islands 
at the mouth of the river St. Clair with a party 
of gentlemen for the purpose of gunning. The 
islands swarm with ducks, geese and swans, 

Early Strawberrics.—The Boston Palladium 
informs, that strawberries, red, ripe and juicy, 
were on Thursday plucked in abundance, from 
vines growing in the open air, in the garden of 
Dr. Williams, at Cambridgeport. 

It is an extraordinary fact, says the Leeds 
Mercury, that the railway carriages, on the 17th 
of February, travelled from Manchester to Li- 
verpool in an hour and a quarter. 

It is said that shoemakers form the most nu- 
merous class of operatives in Canton; they are 
estimated at 25,000, of weavers 15,000, of lapi- 
daries 7000; about 18,000 boats of various sizes 
trade on the river between Canton and Wham- 
poa. The tanks or sma!! boats in which people 
live, are said to be upwards of 50,000, 


The annual amount of the sums received 
from the public treasury by the English Royal 
family, not including the King and Queen, is 
one hundred and sixty thousand pounds ster- 
ling. The sum which their Majesties receive 
for their expenditure, is four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 
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The present number of the Ar1eL commences 
a new volume, and is presented in a new form 
and greatly improved dress. Important im- 
provements, not heretofore announced, will be 
found in the succeeding numbers. A vast in- 
crease of substantial patronage—a patronage 
far beyond the Editor’s hopes, and which he can 
safely say has been greater than his efforts me- 
rit, encourage him to strain every nerve and in- 
cur every expense which is warrantable, consi- 
dering the extremely low price at which he fur- 
nishes his sheet, If our exertions to inform and 
please, keep pace with the encouragement re- 
ceived, we have gained our point; and we trust 
shall continue to satisfy our subscribers, who, 
when they find in every successive number an 
evidence. that we have sedulously labored to 
cull the choicest flowers of literature—to point 
a moral and to mend the times, will not, cannot 
refuse the boon of remuneration—the talisman 
which banishes care, makes sweet the bitter 
draught of incessant toil, and is of all others 
the most convincing argument to an Editor,that 
his exertions to please have not been made in 
vain. The subscription list to the ARieL now 
reaches from Maine to Louisiana, and there is 
scarce a town or hamlet so fortunate as to pos- 
sess that invaluable blessing, a postmaster, where 
our labors do not penetrate. ‘To the numerous 
friends who have voluntarily come forward, and 
by a favorable word have brought ‘heir friends 
to become ours, we tender the right hand of 
friendship. With all we hepe to jog on through 
another year, performing our promises, and at 
the end, if we have not given full satisfaction, 
we have at least not given offence. 


The bright sunny sky of the past week temp- 
ted us forth to enjoy the rural sounds of nature, 
from which we poor pent-up citizens are almost 
entirely debarred. Instead of the song of the 
blue bird, we hear the cry of charcoal—for the 
singing of the frogs we have the rumbling of 
carts, and for the green face of the earth, we 
are forever compelled to view the effects of 
printer’s ink on paper—for the book of nature 
we are presented with proof-shcets, and instead 
of the delightful task of tilling the ground, we 
are compelled to attend to the planting of types. 
But enough of comparisons; like all human 
beings, we indulge the universal hope that we 
shall not always be rivetted to business— 

—“ that oar which thousanda 
Once fast chain’d to, leave no more.”’ 
The carol of the lark, the smile of nature, green 
fields and waving grain, may yet reward our toil. 

Taking the towing path of the Schuylkill 
Canal, we almost unconsciously found the way 
to the second locks, with ample space to enjoy 
the jocund forms of spring—the peeping buds 
or tender spear, which almost shoot forth while 


the eyeis gazing. Whilst thus communing with 
the sights so pleasing and ever new, we came 
across a group which on near inspection proved 
to consist of a mother and daughter, with two 
school boys, who were earnestly engaged in 
traffic. The boys had purloined a nest of some 
early-breeding bird, the name of which we were 
ignorant, and in carrying home their prize, had 
encountered the females, who, having perceived 
the dam pursuing the urchins, with piteous 
chirps, had stopped to witness the scene, The 
boys perceiving they were thus watched, repeat- 
edly put down the nest, when the parent bird 
constantly dropped into it, and maintained pos- 
session until almost grasped by the hand. 
what passions then, 

What melting sentiments of kindly care, 

The watchful songstress felt.’” 

The scene was too touching for the human 
mother, and as a tear stole down her face, she 
took a few pennies from her pocket—looked at 
them—then walked towards the boys—looked 
at them again, and with a sigh returned them 
to her pocket. Then, as if she had summoned 
a resolution she wanted before, she walked up 
to the boys: “I'll give you a penny for that nest 
and the little birds,” said she. No, give us one 
a piece, and you shall have ’em, and you catch 
the old hen too.” “I cant spare so much,” said 
she. “Then I cant spare the birds,” replied the 
oldest boy, and walked on. The woman fol- 
lowed him—counted her money two or three 
times, and at last said—* Here, take it,”— 
“They'll be nice things for the baby to play with; 
only it will kill them,” said the unfeeling boy, 
as he gave up the nest. The woman walked 
slowly on till the boys were out of sight; then 
with eager steps she hastened to the place from 
whence the nest haa been taken—replaced it— 
stood at a distance till she saw the parent bird 
fly to its charge—kissed her own, and witha 
look of joy on her countenance, mingled with a 
tear, trudged on. 

The whole scene passed in so short a time, 
that we were rivetted to the spot, and the lapse 
of an hoarfound us still gazing on the nest with 
its watchful guardians. The walk home was 
filled with reflections on the artificial state of 
society in which we live in cities. ‘The beating 
of a horse excites little attention from the pass- 
ing crowd. A nest of birds is rarely seen, and 
if one were badly treated, how few of the gay 
butterflies who dazzle with painted flowers, and 
groan under loads of silk, would have imitated 
our unsophisticated country woman, to whom 
two pennies were a serious loss. 

With these thoughts we entered the suburbs 
of the city. Frame buildings gave way to brick 
as we proceeded, and we were at last fairly in 
the city proper. At the corner of Race Street a 
poor woman fell, as if struck by a cannon ba!l, 
from the curb-stone into the gutter. She was 
in a fit—it was a moment before we reached the 
spot—two coaches rolled past while we endeav- 
ored to raise the victina of disease, without giv- 
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ing more than a passing glance. The coach- 
men must have seen the disaster—but they were 
hired, and drove on. It was not long before a 
crowd had gathered—groups looked out from 
parlor windows—porters stopped their drays— 
but no one opened a door or offered two ccnts 
to help the distressed. Verily, thought we, the 
humanity of the poor mother who gave her mite, 
was more effective, more truly praiseworthy 
than the unmeaning gaze of idle curiosity which 
poured on us from an hundred eyes. 


Tue Map or Busy Lire.—No less a person 
than Bishop Horne remarks, when speaking of 
the labors to which we are a slave, “ The follies, 
vices, and consequent miseries of multitudes, 
displayed in a newspaper, are s0 many admoni- 
tions and warnings, so many beacons, continu- 
ally burning, to turn others from the rocks en 
which they have been shipwrecked. What more 
powerful dissuasive from suspicion, jealousy, 
and anger, than the story of one friend murder- 
ed by another in a duel? What caution likely 
to be more effectual against gambling and prof- 
ligacy, than the mournful relation of an execu- 
tion, or the fate of a despairing suicide? What 
finer lecture on the necessity of economy, than 
an auction of estates, houses, and furniture? 
‘Talk they of morals?’ There is ne need of Hut- 
chinson, Smith, or Paley. Only take a news- 
paper, and consider it well; read it, and it will 
instruct thee.” The authority of a Bishop was 
not necessary to convince every thinking man 
that a newspaper is an invaluable appendage to 
the domestic fireside—a companion which in- 
structs when company and conversation are not 
to be come at. To the dealer, the trader and 
the merchant, more valuable than a clerk—it 
truly teaches what follies may be shunned, as 
well as what articles are in request. What 
more useful lesson could be taught than the one 
which in almost every successive publication is 
promulgated—how this Bank robber, after all 
his toil and cunning, is immediately detected— 
how the successful desperado who has attacked 
the mail is, within twenty-four hours, in immi- 
nent danger of hanging. The gradations of 
vice, with their punishments, are all to be found 
in anewspaper. Detection so regularly follows 
crime,that one would think the reader of a good 
journal could scarcely be tempted to forsake the 
paths of rectitude, when the chances are so 
monstrously against him; but alas! for human 
nature, the sermons thus preached, though prac- 
tical, seem to have very little more weight than 
those of the pulpit; and the two joined toge- 
ther, are unable to prevent the increase of crime, 
though both are undoubtedly of service in pre- 
venting much which would otherwise occur. 

In considering the benefits conferred by news- 
papers we must not omit the very great facili- 
ties they confer on conversation. Without them, 
conversation would dwindle down to the merest 
local chit-chat of an Indian village. Ghost sto- 


ries and hobgobljns would be intredyced to pro- 


vent an actual famine of social intercourse.— 
Scandal would roam a small village like a wild 
beast among the defenceless hamlets of Africa. 
To become acquainted with the proceedings of 
Congress, each man must maintain a corres- 
pondent at Washington—-to know the price of 
produce, every farmer must visit the great cities 
in person at a vast expense, or be liable to be- 
ing cheated by every sharper who prefers gain 
to telling the truth. Without a newspaper, what 
would the population of America know of the 
state of Europe——absolutely nothing more than 
the vague and indistinct rumors propogated by 
ignorant letter-writers, and retailed with still 
greater inaccuracy by ignorant hearers. 

That a newspaper is a map of busy life, is 
proved by the avidity with which a traveller or 
an emigrant seizes on the journal of his native 
village, It contains no valuable foreign news, 
but he traces on its surface the rivers, the little 
streams, and the tides which agitate the little 
world he has left. In the advertisements he re- 
cognizes the boys grown to manhood—the fail- 
ure of their fathers, and the death of an old in- 
habitant or a young playmate—the marriage of 
a lady whom he left in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of half adozen hearts—she has gone through 
the hedge and taken a crooked stick at last! 
And the reflections, the green remembrances 
which spring up as these little spectacles are 
presented to the imagination, are worth the price 
of twenty periodicals, A friend who has long 
been absent in Europe, writes us thus patheti- 
cally from Paris:--“I have been for some 
months in Germany, and should still be there, 
were it not for the absolute non-intercourse 
which subsisted between me and home. Let- 
ters addressed to my agents in Liverpool, found 
their way, it is true, to my remote residence, but 
an American newspaper, somehow or other, ne- 
ver penetrated to my retreat for four dreary 
months. Icould stand this deprivation no longer. 
After having been in Paris twenty-four hours, I 
felt as if I had got very near Philadelphia. At 
Galignani’s invaluable reading room, | found a 
file of Poulson’s admirable “ Advertiser,” and I 
felt as if | was walking up and down my native 
city—I had got hold of a brick, at least, of Phil- 
adelphia. I read every advertisement to the 
very last one of a year old—deaths, marriages, 
ship news, prices of stock, and all! If my 
friends, who promised so faithfully, had only 
forwarded a single file of Poulson’s paper, I 
should still be studying at my German Univer- 
sity ; but it is impossible to endure the want of 
this necessary of life.” 

The difference of intelligence evinced between 
a family of children who have no access to a 
newspaper, and one where this cheap and ra- 
tional indulgence is permitted, has often been 
remarked, and is perceptible to the most casual 
observer. The advantages to all classes are not 
yet however, sufficiently appreciated. Many 
neighborhoods are still unprovided with this so- 
Jace for unocoupied time. Books are invalua- 
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ble adjuncts of a newspaper, but the latter 
should come first, and there is no fear that the 
former will net follow. Though editorial puffs 
of books are certainly not always to be depen- 
ded on, how can the reader know what books 
are published, without a newspaper? We have 
demonstrated an ontline of our own epinion of 
public journals, and must leave our readers to 
fill up the picture for themselves. 


ApVERTISING.—We have frequent occasion to 
notice singular specimens 9f carelessness in pen- 
ning advertisements. One before us states that 
the ship Edward Bonaffe, captain Van Dyke, 
“is of very light draft of water, and will takea 
steamboat up the Mississippi.” We should ra- 
ther suppose a steamboat would take the ship 
up, unless there is some peculiarity in the cur- 
rent of the Mississippi which will enable a large 
vessel to help a steamboat by towing her. 


The unprecedented income of the Zoological 
Gardens in London, where animal life in every 
variety is exposed to view in appropriate recep- 
tacles, induces us to hope something of the kind 
will be introduced in this country. A society 
with the zeal which characterizes several we 
could name, would soon make a most valuable 
collection, which would be increased by private 
donations. Philadelphia would be an admira- 
ble location ; and it may be safely predicted that 
under suitable care-takers, it would meg with 
vast encouragement. What success smalt exhi- 
bitions meet with, can be attested by every vil- 
lager, as well as the private fortunes of several 
exhibitors, When every business is ful/, as 
some loungers complain, a Zoological Garden 
will be a capital speculation. 


Wat Parer.—The dresses of the ladies, as 
they promenade Chesnut Street, strongly re- 
mind us of the figures of wall paper. The 
sleeves continue to grow in dimensions—some, 
which we have actually measured (with our 
eyes) are larger than the body which lives be- 
tween them! Probably the sleeves are used for 
short gowns at home, and basted on for public 
exhibition! Some dresses have made their ap- 
pearance with the figures of men on them; but 
the boys mobbed the wearers to see the pictures ! 
It is an age of invention—the next change will 
probably be to imitate the Indians. A bishop 
sleeve would make a very comfortable place for 
a squaw to be carried in—two might get into 


each, 


An American advertising newspaper, in Lon- 
don, would probably be a great curiosity, and 
would amuse a true John Bull amazihgly, He 
would see divers traits of Americanisms, which 
would strike him as singularly grotesque. We 
will retaliate upon him, and from a great varie- 
ty of advertisements on Magazine covers and 
London newspapers, serve up a few for the en- 
tertainment of our readers, as well as our own 
amusement. A new publication just announc- 
ed is called “ the Family Monitor and Servants’ 


Guardian,” Monstrous absurdity! we know 
better in this country than to call ourselves 
“servants.” Itis a word banished from our 
dictionaries—even an Editor or regular book- 
maker would hardly call himself “the public’s 
much obliged and humble servant.” We serve 
the public with precious morsels of literature 
and crumbs of intelligence, but we are not ser- 
vents ; we merely help to entertain them. The 
Servant Society of Philadelphia did not dare to 
use the term—they are a society for the encour- 
agement of faithful domestics, a word by the 
way, which is not half as good as help. Had 
they stated their object to be the encouragement 
of “household servants,” they might have walk- 
ed the rest of their lives beneath the upturned 
noses of their aspiring contemporaries. We 
have next a most valuable “ Patent Health Pre- 
server,” set forth in the following inflated man- 
ner. The idea of having the feet and loins kept 
“ continually comfortable,” seems very snug:— 

* Payne’s Patent Health Preservers for ladies 
or gentlemen, for all kinds of travelling, and fi r 
walking, or riding on horseback, by which the 
feet and loins are kept continually comfortable, 
warm, and dry; and from their peculiar con- 
struction, have the ascendancy over every other 
invention, to prevent complaints arising from 
taking cold in this and other countries. They 
may be seen, and every description of cloaks 
and other garments for travelling, at the gene- 
ral manufactory, 26 King street, Covent Garden, 
opposite Bedford street. Ladies and gentlemen 
by sending their height, circumference of waist, 
and length of shoe, can be as well suited as if 
present, from 3/. and upwards.” 

A new publication is announced galled the 
“ Anatomy of the House of Commons.” What 
this means we are ata loss to divine. Surely, 
if the anatomical peculiarities of brain are to be 
explained, it will be a queer affair—at least an 
anatomy of our legislature would prove a curi- 
ous exhibition, 

A brewer in Edinburg thus sets forth his 
wares: “The very best 4/e that Edinburg can 
produce—and its celebrity for good ale is well 
known, is to be had on application beng made 
to Cockburn Ranshaw & Co. To the admir- 
ers of genuine heary wet, this article will prove 
a treat.”—-Gentlemen who have stiff beards 
should instantly send to No. 4 Leadenhall street, 
where an advertiser says— 

“Comfort in shaving depends on the proper 
use of a good razor, an efficient strop, and com- 
position to put on it when it ceases to sharpen. 
In addition to these, good soap and a shaving- 
brush that will not irritate the face, are espe- 
cially necessary. But, with all these in perfect 
condition, still, ifnot properly used, shaving will 
be but a troublesome, and even a painful opera- 
tion. To those who find it s0, Mechi, No. 4 
Leadenhall street, offers his razors, strops, paste, 
and instructions for easy shaving, which have, 
during the last three years, relieved thousands 
in all parts of the world from much suffering and 
loss of time. The prices are moderate. All 
kinds of razors, strops, and cutlery ground, set 
and repaired daily in a superior manner. It is 
particularly requested that no gentleman will 
hesitate to return any of Mechi’s razors that do 
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not suit him, 48 the loss of reputation from such 
a cause is of much more consequence to him 
than the value of a razor.” 
Surely no one can resist the information and 
the kind tone of the above advertisement. 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil is bepraised in verse, 
for which we have room only for a short spe- 
cimen, thus :— 
“The ‘LAND 0’ CAKES,’ Wi’ sleet and snaw 
Is aften drench’d, and wi’ the fa’ 
On bonny lasses, warst of a’, 
The ills of speil ; 
Use then—if fair you'd be as braw— 
Macassar Oil.” 
Ladies may be accommodated in London 
with any fint they choose, if we may believe 
the annexed notice :— 


* Pears’s Botanic Cream, particularly recom- 
mended to parents and guardians, whio wish to 
give their offspring, and those under their care, 
those delightful tints which are the true conco- 
mitants of beauty and health. Malabar Den- 
tifrice, for beautifying the teeth, and rendering 
them a personal ornament in the decline of life. 
Persian Cotton, or Portable Rouge, for giving a 
delicate rose-tint to the cheek. It is simple in 
its application, and so portable, that it may be 
placed between the leaves of a small pocket- 
book. Price 2s. Pears’s Liquid Bloom of Ro- 
ses,and White Imperial Powder, which, by beau- 
tifully tinging the cheeks and lips, bestows a 
delicacy on the female countenance.” 

This is but a small sample of advertising 
wares; but space will not allow us to continue 
further extracts to-day. 
= 


LITERARY. 


Among the brilliant productions of the modern 
press, we must number Croly’s Life and Times 
of George the Fourth. It has been re-publish- 
ed in New York, and forms Number Fifteen of 
Harper’s Family Library, and may be bought, 
with a portrait, for sixty-two cents. We have 
read it; rather an uncommon thing, we ima- 
gine, fer an Editor to do, who expects to give 
an opinion. Viewed as the propuction of in 
Englishman warmly attached to his prince and 
his country, we can overlook his very violent 
John Bullism, and brushing it aside as a cob- 
web too flimsy not to be seen through, we pro- 
nounce the remainder a most entertaining and 
spirited effort of a cultivated mind. To Amer- 
icans who have grown up since the time of the 
young Prince of Wales, it unfolds much infor- 
mation of which, to be ignorant, is to be thrown 
out of conversation in many instances. The 
author says the success of the “ rebellion” of the 
states, was “eventually a fortunate result for En- 
gland, which might have seen the constitution 
overthrown by the weight of American patron- 
age!” The same reasoning will of course ap- 
ply to the British possessions in Canada—to In- 
dia, and the vast continent now peopling by 
British subjects in New South Wales—to say 
nothing of the West Indies. “A fortunate re- 
sult for England”—remember this, ye loyal 
wearers of a foreign yoke, in whatever part of 
the “vast British empire” ye reside. Neigh- 


bors of Canada! it will be a good thing for 
England, if you take upon yourselves to regu- 
late your own affairs; and we have a shrewd 
suspicion it would not be a bad thing for either 
party. A cargo of tea may yet be a signal for 
the fortunate result’—then you can patron- 
ize” your own citizens, pay soldiers of your 
own, and send no more taxes to “ furtunate” 
England, 


Moore, in his Life of Byron, describing the per- 
sonal qualities of the noble poet, says * His fig- 
ure left nothing to be desired, particularly by 
those who found a grace rather than a defect 
in” his lameness !—and again, when any thing 
disturbed his mind, “ his eyes sparkled so that 
it became difficult to look at them.” What ar- 
rant nonsense! It is a thousand pities that the 
feminine regard lavished on the poet’s face and 
figure had not been bestowed where it would 
have done the memory of his lordship infinite- 
ly more service, on his mind—that mind whick 
the biographer seems purposely to have exhibi- 
ted in all its deformity. Lord Byron scarce ev- 
er permitted himself to be seen in the streets of 
Venice, because he was unwilling it should be 
secn that he was deformed. His sensibility on 
this point, says his biographer, was extreme.— 
But has not his friend taken advantage of eon- 
fidential communications, and unguarded, per- 
haps unmeaning reflections, to exhibit deformi- 
ties which bear no sort of comparison to the 
mere defect of a foot, which are destined to be 
as imperishable as the evidence of a great and 
brilliant but erratic genius; exhibited, not sim- 
ply to the citizens of Venice, but to the world? 
Such friendship is cruel and unnatural, and 
more to be deprecated than the secret stab of 
an enemy. 


By a recent act of the legislature of Louisia- 
na, sixteen gambling establishments may be li- 
censed in that state, at that rate of $7,500 per 
annum each. 

The number of vessels due at the several 
ports in the United States, must be immense. 
At Boston, alone, it is stated, that sixty sail of 
vessels from foreign ports, are due and hourly 
expected—sixteen of which are ships. 

We learn from the New Orleans Advertiser 
of the 18th ult. that the steamboat Stranger, on 
her way from New Orleans to Monroe, Washi- 
ta, burst one of her boilers, by which ten of the 
hands were killed, and several passengers scald- 
ed. The Advertiser, on the authority of the 
Captain of the Stranger, states that the accident 
was caused by the flues collapsing. 

It is stated in the Barnstable (Mass.) Patriot, 
that the 14th child of Mr. Salathiel Nickerson, 
was lately married by the same clergyman who 
had united all the others to their different help- 
mates; and that the 15th will probably soon be 
settled in a similar manner, All his children 
are settled around him. 

Pensions.—Much dissatisfaction prevails in 
England, because the new Ministry have not 
abolished those pensions granted by George IV. 


which legally expired with him, but which are 
now continued. 
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Tur Benerit or tHe Act.—Every man has 
the same right to justice as he has to the air he 
breathes. If the line which divides property is 
not exactly drawn, it is no longer the line of 
equity. If it is allowed that “a debt once con- 
tracted is a debt till paid,” then those harsh 
words, eruel, stern, and obdurate creditor, often 
rung in our ears,are misapplied. If one draws 
into his hands the property of another without 
a return, he injures him; which then, of the 
two, hasa right to complain? There are two 
ways of cutting off a debt, the statute of limi- 
tations, and what is commonly called “ the be- 
nefit of the act; both were meant for common 
utility, but both are perverted to an evil. The 
first was inteaded to prevent false and obsolete 
claims, to tie the hands of fraudulent and de- 
signing men; but the modern use is, to plead it 
against paying a just debt. The benefit of the 
act was designed to free the innocent, who, be- 
ing unfortunate in trade, fairly resign their all. 
When this happens, the bankrupt merits pity, 
and always finds it. This old-fashioned case 
still occurs in some few instances, but as every 
fashion changes with time, the modern run of 
bankruptcies operate differently both on the 
debtor and creditor. The insolvent wishes to 
keep what he can, and resign to the assignees 
what he cannot keep. He finds the benefit a 
plaister which cures every defect in his former 
conduct; a bewitching charm which rids him 
of every shackle. From a commerciai cripple, 
he finds himself able to walk upright. It be- 
comes an effectual pill, which, though adminis- 
tered by an allorney, purges off all his accumu- 
lated errors, except the rascality of his heart ; 
a pill which, by cruel sympathy, makes many a 
stomach sick, but not his own. It throws off 
his back a heavy burden of debts, and enables 
him to skip lightly, like John Bunyan’s pilgrim, 
when his bundle fell. But the creditor is far 
otherwise affected, for the diminutive certificate 
is to him fullof evils. It transfers a gloom from 
the bankrupt’s face to his own—it becomes “a 
great gulph,” forever fixed between him and his 
property. It may oblige him to drop a tear, to 
sell his horse or his watch, and go less frequent- 
ly to market. It tends however, to open his 
eyes, for he plainly perceives he has labored 
many years without profit, and that what should 
have supported him in age is lavished by the 
hand of fraud. It follows, as all injuries de- 
mand reparation, if the insolvent cannot dis- 
charge his whole load of debts, he should not 
be screened froin discharging a part. If he has 
robbed his creditor of that peace which he can- 
not restore, he ought by his future abilities, to 
pay him as much of the debt as he is able. No 
plan is so likely as that of reparation, to benefit 
trade, to lessen the number of bankruptcies, and 
to be opposed by the knavish attorney. 


L. I. W. being sixty-one dollars and fifty 
cents indebted to H. T. urged his inability to 
discharge it at once, and it was therefore agreed 
between the parties, that W. should give his 
notes without interest, at four instalments, six 
months between each ; two of them were paid, 
the third became due September 1, 1830. Very 
shortly W. declared himself a bankrupt, conse- 
quently the unpaid notes seemed forever deposi- 
ted under the feet of Judge King. As the bulk 
of the creditors considered the certificate of 
having taken the benefit, in the light of a white- 
wash, they gave up their debts as lost, and did 


not attend to prove them. No dividend was ex- 
pected. W. began business again, and T. brought 
him to the bull ring for his balance. W. direet- 
ed his attorney to tell T. “ he was throwing hig 
good money after a bad debt, for his certificate 
of his benefit was safe in his pocket.” As T, 
doubted the assertion, and knew that the magis- 
trate would expect to see it, he did not withdraw 
his action. At the trial it was produced, which 
cut off theclaim. But it appearing in evidence 
that W. a few days before, had promised to pay 
T. when he was able, the magistrate considered 
this as a revival of the claim, and stated that 
the subsequent promise had chalked up that 
debt which the benefit had wiped off. The 
measure of W.’s ability to pay can only be known 
by atrial. The officer felt bound to give judg- 
ment for the plaintiff, under this view of the 
case, and referred to W. to know how much he 
would pay weekly or monthly. W., mortified 
to find he had committed himself by a wordy 
promise which he never intended to fulfil, at 
first declined agreeing to any terms, but rather 
than “go through the mill” again, agreed with 
T.’s consent to pay five dollars per month.— 
His notes were accordingly drawn for that sum, 
and the biter was fairly bitten. 


Tue Aprrentice.—T. S. sued W. T. for the 
board of his bound apprentice; the demand 
was twelve dollars. 

Alderman.—Did he board at your house by 
his master’s consent? 

S.—No; but he wanted the necessaries of life, 
and I took him in, or he must have been lost. 
- Alderman.—It appears by the testimony ad- 
duced in this case, that the master is bad and 
the lad worse; that he ran away from his mas- 
ter’s house, and you sheltered him in yours.— 
The law cannot justify you in taking away an- 
other man’s apprentice. If he treats the lad 
with severity, the remedy was in the boy’s pow- 
er by breaking his indentures in a legal way.— 
If you have a right to take another’s appren- 
tice, because he is used ill, you have a right to 
take him if he is not; for in both cases you will 
claim the right of judging; it follows that a 
master would never be secure of the services 
he had paid for b, teaching a trade, Perhaps 
the evil requires a cure; but that cure is not 
with you. ‘To secrete even bad boys from their 
service, makes those boys worse, tends to the 
ruin of trade, and the injury of the master. 
We cannot reimburse your expense, but must 
dismiss the cause. 


A Syorer.—In days of yore, when it was 
fashionable to wear the hair ina queue, a coun- 
tryman was heard one Sunday snoring most 
sonorously at church. As he very much an- 
noyed the congregation, the minister sent the 
deacon to awaken him. The deacon approach- 


ed on his tip-toe, and was about to give hima | 


smart jog, when, what was his astonishment 
to find his eyes wide open. “ My gracious!” 
exclaimed the deacon, “who ever seed the 
like? a man snoring with his eyes open !— 
Surely it isa judgment upon him for sleep- 
in church.” A crowd gathered around, and 
varions were the remarks made on the sub- 
ject of the miracle, when it was finally disco- 
vered by an old lady in specs, that the poor 
man’s hair was tied so close to his head as ef- 
fectually to prevent him from closiug his 
eyes.—N. Y. Ame. 
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From Hood’s Comic Annual. 
THE DUEL. 
A SERIOUS BALLAD. 
Like the two Kings of Brentford, smelling at one nosegay. 
In Brentford town, of old renown, 
There lived a Mister Bray, 
Who fell in love with Lucy Bell, 
And so did Mr, Clay. 
To see her ride from Hammersmith, 
By all it was allowed, 
Such fair outsides are seldom seen, 
Such angels on a cloud, 
Said Mr. Bray to Mr. Clay, 
You choose to rival me: 
And court Miss Bell, but there your ¢ourt 
No thoroughfare shall be. 
Unless you now give up your suit, 
You may repent your love ; 
I, who have shot a pigeon match, 
Can shoot a turtle dove. 
So pray, before you woo her more, 
Consider what you do; 
If you pop aught to Lucy Bell, 
I'll pop it into you. 
Said Mr. Clay to Mr. Bray, 
Your threats I quite explode ; 
One who has been a volunteer, 
Knows how to prime and load, 
And so I say to you, unless 
Your passion quiet keeps, 
I, who have shot and hit bulls’ eyes, 
May chance to hit a sheep’s. 


Now gold is oft for silver changed, 
And that for copper red ; 

But these two went away to give 
Each other change for lead. 


But firet they sought a friend apiece, 
This pleasant thought to give— 

When they were dead they thus should have 
Two seconds still to live. 

To measure out the ground not long 
‘Lhe seconds then forebore, 

And having taken one rash step, 
They took a dozen more, 

They next prepared each pistol pan 
Against the deadly strife, 

By putting in the prime of death 
Against the prime of life. 


Now all was ready for the foes, 
But, when they took their stands, 
Fear made them tremble so, they found 
They both were shaking hands. 


Said Mr. C. to Mr. B. 
Here one of us may fall, 
And, like St. Paul’s Cathedral now, 
Be doomed to have a ball. 


I do confess I did attach 
Misconduct to your name ; 

If | withdraw the charge, will then 
Your ramrod do the same ? 


Said Mr. B. I do agree, 
But think of honor’s courts ! 
If we go off without a shot, 
There will be strange reports. 
But look, the morning now is bright, 
Though cloudy it begun ; 
Why can’t we aim above, as if 
We had called out the sun ? 
So up into the harmless air, 
Their bullets they did send, 
And may all other ducls have 
This upshot in the end. 


THE BEE. 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers. 


By representing the Supreme to children as a 
malignant spy and an avenging tyrant, no affec- 
tions consonant to the spirit of the gospel can 
possibly be produced.-—k. Hamilton. 


I don’t know that any man, in his right mind, is 
more anxious about any one thing, than to have 
his son attain to excellence.——Socrales. 


The lightof truth and virtue beams by conversa- 
tion, as a match does by mutual attrition of flint 
and steel, which kindles by the sparks that drop 
from it, but loses none of the virtue it gives 
away.—Simplicius on Epictetus. 


There is no one thing more to be lamented in 
our nation, than their general affectation of ev- 
ery thing thing that is foreign; nay, we carry it 
so far,that we are more anxious for our owncoun- 
trymen when they have crossed the seas, than 
when we see them in some dangerous condition 
before our eyes at home.—Taller. 


Pleasure and pain, beauty and deformity, good 
and evil,seemed to me every where interwoven; 
and one with another made, I thought, a pretty 
mixture, agreeable enough inthe main. “T'was 
the same, I fancied,as in some of those rich stuffs, 
where the flowers and the ground were oddly 
puttogether, with such irregular workandcontra- 
ry colors as looked ill in the pattern, but mighty 
natural and well in the piece.—Sha/ftesbury. 


Self-love.—Self-love is not generally to be blam- 
ed; in the first place to condemn it, would be in- 
etfectual, since we cannot entirely divest our- 
selves of it. It is necessary that a man should 
love himself, but as one of my friends, aman of 
great sense, said, in every thing which is good 
and honorable, as he loves a virtuous woman 
whom he wishes to marry.--D’Argenson. 


A concession in which the governing power of 
our country loses its dignity, is dearly bought 
even by him who obtains his object. All the 
people have a deep interest in the dignity of 
their government.--Burke. 


Acting in concert.—-He who calls in the aid of 
an equal understanding doubles hisown. He 
who profits of a superior understanding, raises 
his powers to a level with the height of the su- 
perior understanding he unites with.--Jbid. 


Liberty of Conscience.—No man, under the 
false and hypocritical pretence of liberty of 
conscience, ought to be suffered to have no con- 
science at all.—Jbid. 


To want little is true grandeur, and very few 
things are greattoa great mind. None but 
intellectual possessions are what we can pro- 
perly call our own. All things from without 
are but borrowed.——Steele, 


The connexion of religious duties with moral is 
so very close, that, as the religion of those is al- 
ways false who think meanly of virtue, so the 
virtue of those is never uniformly, all,if at, true, 
who think meanly of religton.—Secker. 
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TO MY SOUL. 


Not on a prayerless bed, not on a prayerless bed, 

Compose the weary limbs to rest, 
For they alone are biessed 
With baliny sleep, 
Whom angels keep. 

Not! though by care opprest, 

Or thought of anxious sorrow 

Or though in many coil perplexed 
For coming morrow— 
Lay not the head 
On prayerless bed. 


For whocan say,when sleep thine eyes shall close, 
That earthly cares and woes 
To thee may e’er return ? 

ouse up soul, 
Slumber control, 
And let thy lamps burn brightly, 
So shall thine eyes discern 
Things pure and slightly, 
Taught by the Spirit, learn, 
Never on prayerless bed 
To lay thine unbless’d head. 


Bethink thee,slumbering soul, of all that’s prom- 
To faith, in holy prayer: [ised 
Lives there within thy breast 
A worm that gives unrest? 

Ask peace from Heaven, 
Peace will be given: 

Humble self-love and pride 
Before the Crucified, 

Who for thy sins has died; 
Nor lay thy weary head 

On thankless, prayerless bed. 


Hast thou no pining want, or wish, or care, 
That calls for holy prayer? 
Has thy day been so bright 
That, in its flight, 
There is no trace of sorrow? 
And art thou sure to-morrow 
Will be like this, and more 
Abundant? Dost thou lay up thy store, 
And siill make place for more ? 
Thou fool! this very night 
Thy soul may wing its flight. 

Hast thou no being than thyself more deer, 
Who tracks the Ocean deep, 
And when storms sweep 
The wintry lowering skies, 
For whom thou wakest and weepest ? 
Oh! when thy pangs are deepest, 

Seek there the eovenant ark of prayer, 

For he that slumbereth not is there— 
His ears are open to thy cries: 
Oh! then on prayerless bed 
Lay not thy thoughtless head. 


Hast thou not loved one than thyself more dear, 
Who claims a prayer from thee— 
Some who never bend the knee 
From Infidelity ? 
Think, if by prayer they’re brought 
—Thy prayer—to be forgiven; 
And making peace with Heaven, 
Unto the Cross they’re led; 
Oh! for their sakes, on prayerless bed 
Lay not thy unblessed head. 


Arouse thee, weary soul, nor yield to slumber 
Till, in communion blegt, 
With the elect ye rest, 
Those souls of countless number; 
And with them raise 
The note of praise, 
Reaching from earth to heaven, 
Chosen, redeemed, forgiven. 
£o lay the happy head, 
Prayer-crowned, on blessed bed, 


We regret the necessity which compels us to 
record the death of the father of American print- 
ers; the munificent public benefactor—the ve- 
nerable and well beloved Isaiah ‘Thomas. 


152,321 bushels salt were inspected in Kana- 
wha county, Va. quarter ending Mareh 14, 

Last week the freight on cotton alone, iniport- 
ed into Providence, amounted to $20,000. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


What has become of our Pittsburg correspond- 
eut? We have not had a line trom him for 
two weeks. 

P. P. must have a little patience. ‘Time is pre- 
cious even to an Editor, 

Geographical remarks are very good ina school 
book, but would hardly suit a popular mis- 
cellany. 

Well written critiques on the drama will always 
be welcome; but those penned from mere 
friendship to a single actor will only serve as 
segar lighters in this oflice, 

Sonnet No. 1,to a blooming peach tree, is better 
where it is—in the pigeon hole of oblivion. 
Poor poetry is out of fashion. Even Walter 
Scott would not now be read were he to am- 

ble in iambics. 

Puns on the Siamese Twins are out of date.— 
They have made money and left us, 

The enclosure from R. F. C. of New London, 
N. Y. is received. 

G. S. (now) of Frankfort, is received; he has 
credit from No. 91 to No. 195, on the B. and 
in full for Vols, 4 and 5 of the A. 

M. M. H. of Middletown, Md. is now credited to 
Vol. 6; his instructions will be attended to. 


The various orders of our friend A. B. of Cam- 
den, are attended to. His account is correct, 
excepting a surplus of $1,50, which stands to 
his credit on Vol. 6. The Nos. written for 
are not in the office, nor do we know where 
to procure them. 

Subscribers to this paper are requested not to 
pay any monies to Mr. Edwin Scrantom, of 
Rochester, N. Y. on account of this paper.— 
We shall not acknowledge any receipts sign- 
ed by him after this date. 

E. D. P. of Southbridge, is too clever a fellow 
to be a Bachelor. His remittance is received. 


C. G. V. W. from Courtlandtown, N. Y. remit- 
ting in full to May 1, 1832, is received. 


W. W.C. of South River, is received: we are 
very thankful for his good wishes, so sub- 
stantially made manifest, 


North Carolina notes, as well as notes of all 
solvent banks, are received at par in payment 
of subscriptions. 


A.L. D.’s remittance from Angelica, N. Y. is 
received, and is in full for Vols. 4 and 5. 


M. P. H. of Rockdale, Pa. is received. He has 
‘credit himself for Vols. 4 and 5, and the re- 
maining subscribers are credited for Vol. 5. 


J. R. of Augusta, Ky. is received, with the ad- 
ditional names and enclosure. 
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